BRITISH INDUSTRY
than basic steel. By 1918 she produced more or less the
same quantities of each, and to-day at last she produces
about four times as much basic steel as acid steel.
In addition, the British iron and steel industry, like
the coal-mining industry, did very little to adapt its
plant to the latest developments of modern technique,
and to reorganize its sales and administrative side to
meet the pressure of increasing competition, which
began to be evident even before the war. After the
war its effects were felt still more strongly, particularly
because Germany's heavy industry took advantage of
the inflation period to modernize its plant throughout.
During the World War Great Britain's heavy industry
was extended and production increased, but this took
place in the form of emergency measures and without
regard to cost, so that after the war and the preliminary
period of good trade which immediately followed it the
industry found itself heavily burdened financially and
still not on a sufficiently high technical level to com-
pete successfully with its rivals. Great Britain's return
to the Gold Standard, i.e. the over-valuation of the
pound sterling, still further diminished the industry's
ability to compete successfully on the world market.
For all these reasons therefore it had no share in the
process of recovery which began in 1925 for the iron
and steel industries of other countries. When the
great economic crisis of 1929 broke over the world
Great Britain's heavy industry began to drift direct to
bankruptcy, and in 1930 and 1931 the production of
pig-iron and steel fell to about half 1929 levels.
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